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Views on the News 





HE problem of executive compensa- 

tion for municipal governments is ably 

discussed in the article ““Compensating 
City Administrators” (p. 222). This article 
should be reviewed carefully by city mana- 
gers, finance directors, budget officers, and 
personnel directors. Many factors are indi- 
cated that often are overlooked or slighted 
in developing pay plan recommendations for 
the city council. 

Job relationships are often neglected. Are 
there still any cities where the highest paid 
department head receives only one-third 
the salary of the city manager? (This was 
an actual situation in one of the larger 
council-manager cities several years ago.) 
Are one or two department heads paid sub- 
stantially more than other department heads 
for no apparent reason? 

Has the pay plan, for administrators as 
well as rank-and-file employees, reflected the 
effects of inflation and the labor market? 
“Experience suggests that ranges in a pay 
plan incorporating 5 per cent steps may have 
to be raised on the order of one step at inter- 
vals of about two years to reflect rising living 
costs and real wage improvement on the 
national scene”’ (p. 224). 

Fringe benefits also are important, espe- 
cially a liberal retirement plan, but the most 
important factors for administrators are sal- 
ary levels and salary relationships. These are 
matters that can be adjusted satisfactorily in 
most cities with little budgetary impact. 

The quotation on page 226 is illustrative 
of the opinion shared by most local govern- 
ment officials and interested citizens. They 


regard intergovernmental cooperation as the 
only feasible answer to the complex prob- 
lems of urbanization. In the area referred to 
in this quotation (Philadelphia) a regional 
council has been organized to provide of- 
ficial representation for 11 counties (p. 232). 
The regional council concept also has taken 
hold in several other metropolitan areas. In 
one of these, Salem, Oregon, a regional 
sewer program has been started, and a 
three-year transportation study has been 
authorized (p. 232). 

A more drastic approach to area-wide 
government has been proposed for the Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, area. A commission has 
been appointed to draft a new charter for a 
unified city-county government (p. 233). 
The states have given formal recognition to 
the problem by calling for a report to be 
prepared for the 1962 Governors’ Confer- 
ence on urban and regional development 
(p. 233). 

Data processing under a service contract 
can bring impressive savings in both money 
and time (p. 227), even for a small jurisdic- 
tion (p. 237). Other developments in this 
issue of interest to city officials include: a 
complete revamping of communications fa- 
cilities for a city and a county (p. 227), an 
extension of subsidized railroad commuter 
service (p. 235), and establishment of a de- 
partment of traffic and transportation (p. 
237). 

The latest addition to the series of training 
manuals published by the International City 
Managers’ Association, Administration of 
Community Health Services, is now available 
(p. 229). 
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Waste in the Fire House 
By GEORGE E. BEAN and HOWARD L. McCALLA* 


City Manager and Assistant to the City Manager, San Diego, California 


Greater public safety can be achieved with police-fire service that mobilizes 
manpower at the incident rather than in the fire house. 


HE fundamental system of firefighting 

organization has been handed down 

from the days of the horse-drawn fire 
apparatus. Because changes in equipment, 
communications, and duty hours over the 
years have been gradual, there is very little 
public awareness of the underutilization of 
manpower now existing in the fire depart- 
ment. In 1958 San Diego, California, fire- 
men requested the 56-hour week, in line 
with the national trend. At that time they 
were given the 63-hour week, as the maxi- 
mum concession that could be made without 
an amendment to the city charter. 

The economic pressures on city govern- 
ment, due to a national drive of firemen for 
a 56-hour week since World War II, have 
forced a critical re-evaluation of fire man- 
power utilization. In the interest of public 
safety, police and fire departments must 
maintain a 24-hour, 365-day vigilance which 
requires a substantial force of trained man- 
power. In San Diego the two departments 
have 37 per cent of the city’s general govern- 
ment employees and 37 per cent of the city’s 
general government operating funds. A total 
of 1,268 employees were budgeted in these 


* Eprror’s Note: Mr. Bean’s 25 years as a city 
manager includes service in the Michigan cities of 
Escanaba, Pontiac, and Grand Rapids and in Peo- 
ria, Illinois. He has been in his present position 
since December, 1957. He is a Past President of the 
International City Managers’ Association. 

Mr. McCalla’s background includes work as a 
high school teacher of industrial arts and service 
with the U.S. Navy and Merchant Marine. He was 
with the department of finance, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, and city manager of Aransas Pass, Texas, 
before assuming his present position. 

This article is based on the report submitted to 
the San Diego City Council entitled The Case for 
Better Utilization of Fire Manpower. It is available from 
the Office of the City Manager, Civic Center, San 
Diego 1, at $2 per copy. 


two departments for 1960-61: 783 for police 
and 485 for fire. Personnel costs amount to 
about 87 per cent of police and 94 per cent 
of fire operating expenses. 

The two platoon system has been part of 
fire-fighting tradition since abandonment of 
horse-drawn fire apparatus and adoption of 
modern equipment. It is based on assembly 
of the fire fighting crew at the station as 
closely as possible in conformance with stand- 
ards set by the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. Under this system, our pres- 
ent 63-hour duty week, allowing for vaca- 
tions and sick leave usage, requires three 
full-time firemen for each budgeted fire 
company position. On the basis of'the 1960- 
61 budget, the 56-hour duty week would 
have required 58 additional men to staff the 
present standards of coverage at an annual 
increased cost to the taxpayers of $483,500. 
If the city were to adopt a straight 40-hour 
work week for fire fighters and give the same 
coverage, it would require 4.7 full-time fire- 
men per budgeted fire company position, 
or an increase of more than 50 per cent over 
present requirements. 

It is the shock of this increased financial 
burden which has forced those responsible 
for costs of government to re-examine the 
organization and operating procedures of 
the fire department. This re-examination 
has led to the obvious conclusion that there 
should be a change in the traditional method 
of assembly of trained men, and that this 
should be done at the incident rather than in 
the fire house. If this break with tradition is 
accepted and applied, a better utilization of 
the manpower of the fire fighting forces can 
be made and an equal or greater level of 
manpower on the incident can be sustained, 
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If it is not accepted, past history indicates a 
continuing heavy increase in the cost of 
operations of the fire fighting forces out of 
all proportion to benefits to the community. 

The waste in manpower resulting from 
assembling and holding firemen in the sta- 
tion can only be justified if no other effective 
use can be made of this time without jeop- 
ardizing the primary function of protection 
of lives and property. All available evidence 
indicates that a more effective use of man- 
power can be achieved to produce a higher 
level of fire and police service at a lower cost 
and with direct benefits to affected personnel 
in both the fire and police departments. 


PRESENT MANPOWER UTILIZATION 


The imbalance of the traditional fire de- 
partment system of manning a fire company 
reveals itself only when examined in detail 
and is thoroughly understood. Under this 
system it takes 32 calendar days for a San 
Diego fire fighter to serve enough duty peri- 
ods to complete the 63-hour work week 
cycle. Fire fighters’ duty periods are 24 hours 
in length, and shift changes take place at 
8:00 a.m. During every 32-calendar-day 
cycle a fireman is on duty only 12 days and 
has 20 full days of normal daylight and 
evening freedom from duty. This means that 
out of a calendar year’s 365 days a fireman 
is off duty 240.6 days and on duty only 
124.4 days. The annual effect of this system 
is compared graphically with the requested 
56-hour week as well as the 40-hour week 
of other city employees in Figure 1. This is 
based on 365 days per year, three weeks va- 
cation, and nine holidays. 

An analysis of the relationship between 
alarm severity and how a fire fighter spends 
his duty time is shown in Figure 2. It is 
startling to note that over 67 per cent of a 
fire fighters’ duty time is unproductive. An 
additional 14 per cent of his time is spent in 
housekeeping duties made necessary by the 
“live-in” system. Only 19 per cent of the time 
was reported as used for productive activity. 
Only 1.3 per cent. of the total time was 
needed for answering alarms. 

It is generally unknown that out of over 
5,000 alarms a year only about 7 per cent 
are of sufficient severity to require a hose 
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connection to a fire hydrant. Of the 375 
large-hose fires in 1959, about one-third, or 
121, required the service of only one piece of 
fire apparatus. Three-fourths of all the 
alarms in San Diego are handled by a one- 
company response. Less than one-half of 1 
per cent of the total alarms required more 
than five companies. About 70 per cent of 
all the fire incidents are handled in less than 
30 minutes, another 22 per cent require 
between 30 minutes and one hour, and only 
1.4 per cent require more than two hours of 
attention. 


Po.iceE SysTEM 


Police patrol forces work an eight-hour 
shift, 40 hours a week, are kept in the field 
in basically a one-man car system, and are 
assembled at the scene of an incident in 
required strength by radio control. The city 
is divided into 27 master beat areas, and the 
number of cars in the field is selectively ad- 
justed both as to time and beat area accord- 
ing to experience and work load. 

The major part of a police patrol officer’s 
time in the field is surveillance or incident 
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prevention activity. A statistical sampling of 
police department records reveals that, out 
of 254,368 patrol unit manhours, 60,485 
manhours, or 24 per cent, were out-of-serv- 
ice time. In other words, the average patrol 
officer is out of contact with the radio dis- 
patcher for about two hours of each eight- 
hour shift. There is a wide diversity, how- 
ever, in out-of-service time which is con- 
sumed on various incidents in increments 
spread throughout the eight-hour shift. 

Police patrol work load and availability 
data clearly indicate that field units, if rein- 
forced with additional manpower, can im- 
mediately supply a portion of the required 
manpower at fire incidents. In considering 
the possible use of police patrolmen, the 
potential demand for fire assistance should 
be reduced to patrol unit work load. In 1959 
the fire department mobilized an average 
of 6.3 men per fire alarm. If existing police 
patrol units (no added manpower) had been 
subject to call to make up 50 per cent of this 
assembled fire manpower, the average patrol 
officer's fire work load per eight-hour shift would 
have been only one call every three days. 

With the present method of organization, 


practically no advantage is taken of the 
diversity of incidents in time, severity, or 
place. Fire and police incidents are highly 
diversified, making the probability of simul- 
taneous severe incidents very remote. This 
diversity is the very heart of many funda- 
mental business organizations, such as in- 
surance companies, utilities, banks, and 
others. It is the high degree of geographic 
area correlation found between police and 
fire incidents on the one hand, and the 
diversification of the nature of each on the 
other, that makes combined police-fire op- 
erations feasible. In our study of three full 
years of operating data the characteristics 
of service demands were found to be entirely 
compatible with mobilization of a portion 
of fire manpower at the incident from field 
patrol units. 


Tue PrRoposeD SOLUTION 


The tremendous waste of human resources 
inherent in the traditional firefighting or- 
ganization creates the anomalous situation 
where a relatively simple reorganization of 
forces could actually effect greater life and 
property safety at less cost to the taxpayer. 
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The solution proposed for San Diego con- 
sists essentially of reducing the fire man- 
power now held in the station and placing 
this manpower in the field in patrol cars. It 
contemplates the creation of the additional 
position classification of ‘‘Public Safety Offi- 
cer’ which would be filled by men ade- 
quately trained in the work of both police 
patrol and fire fighting. Public safety offi- 
cers would receive a 10 per cent higher rate 
of pay than firemen or police patrolmen, 
would perform the functions of police patrol, 
and would supply supplemental manpower 
at fire incidents. 

Under this plan, public safety officers 
would be under police department com- 
mand until dispatched to a fire incident at 
which time they would be under the com- 
mand of the senior fire department officer 
present. The priority of fire incidents for 
public safety officer manpower would be 
established by fixed policy. Fire department 
manpower retained in the station would 
respond to alarms with the apparatus and 
remain fire specialists exclusively. The fire 
chief and his assistants would be in complete 
charge of all fire incidents. The separate 
identity of both departments would be re- 
tained. 

This plan would produce the following 
advantages: 

Improved life safety and property pro- 
tection potential through faster initial re- 
sponse of patrol units. 

Increase in the number of 
fighters on duty and in reserve. 


trained fire 


Increase in the number of trained police 
patrol officers on duty and in reserve. 

Reduction in the total number of public 
safety personnel required with consequent 
reduction in total cost. 

Higher degree of professionalization and 


job satisfaction with higher pay to the par- 
ticipating personnel. 

Extension of the 40-hour week to a large 
group of employees. 


INITIAL STEP PROPOSED 
As the initial phase it was proposed that 
manning two fire companies in the south 
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part of the city be reduced from four men 
each to two men—one officer and one en- 
gineer. It was further proposed that one 
additional police patrolman be added in 
this area and that all five patrolmen below 
the level of sergeant be classified as public 
safety officers. This arrangement in effect 
would provide an increase in the number of 
trained fire fighters on duty from eight to 
nine—four fire fighters plus five public safe- 
ty officers—and an increase in trained po- 
licemen on duty from five to six—a sergeant 
and five public safety officers. The total on- 
duty personnel in both departments would 
be reduced from 13 to 10. 


FINANCIAL CONSIDERATIONS 

The proposed plan for south San Diego 
would reduce the combined cost of the fire 
and police departments in this one area 
appreciably. On the basis of the 63-hour 
fire work week, the plan would permit a net 
reduction of 7.3 employees and $28,663 in 
cost. On the basis of the fire fighters’ re- 
quested 56-hour week, the plan provides a 
reduction of 8.9 employees and annual 
savings of $40,989. The dollar savings in- 
dicated include a 10 per cent increase in pay 
for dual-service personnel. 

Assuming that fire station personnel ulti- 
mately will get the 56-hour week, and that 
the plan could be extended to cover as many 
as 26 of our 33 fire companies, we are talking 
about current possibilities of savings of over 
$500,000 annually. Considering San Diego’s 
growth potential and the trend of steadily 
increasing salaries, the plan could well de- 
velop future annual savings for this city as 
high as $1,000,000. 

The proposal for better police-fire service 
was submitted to the city council in a written 
report on June 16. At a subsequent council 
meeting, the opposition point of view was 
presented by representatives of the San 
Diego Fire Department, the International 
Association of Fire Fighters, the Interna- 
tional Association of Fire Chiefs, and the 
National Fire Protection Association. The 
city council on July 27 to file the 
proposal. 


voted 





Compensating City Administrators 
By E. F. RICKETTS* 


Associate Director, Public Administration Service, Chicago 


Appropriate compensation for key administrators 1s an investment 
in better city service at modest cost. 


HIS article is concerned with the 

problem of appropriate compensation 

for city managers, city department 
heads, and other key municipal administra- 
tors. It does not extend to elective officers, 
whether of mayors, city commissioners, comp- 
trollers, auditors, or others. 

The term “compensation,” as used here, 
embraces more than salary. It includes all 
other benefits arising out of employment: 
pensions, insurance, leaves, and, for mana- 
gerial and executive personnel in private 
industry, bonus, profit-sharing, and deferred 
income arrangements. The last three items 
have not been incorporated in public com- 
pensation programs and perhaps may never 
be, but they must be considered in the com- 
petition between public and private employ- 
ment. Consideration of compensation also 
cannot ignore such employment features as: 
the security and lateral transfer privileges of 
the federal, some state, and even certain of 
the largest municipal services; the opportu- 
nity for indulging professional interest, the 
flexibility of work schedules, and the privi- 
lege of augmenting salary from outside sour- 
ces available in many educational institu- 
tions; and the “status” and public esteem 
accorded different callings. 

The supplemental benefits and the in- 
tangibles that enhance or detract from the 
attractiveness of different employments have 
degrees of importance or unimportance that 


, 


* Epiror’s Note: Mr. Ricketts has been with 
PAS since 1942 and has supervised and participated 
in many personnel, organization, and management 
surveys for cities, counties, states, state universities, 
foreign governments, and other governmental juris- 
dictions. He has supervised personnel surveys, in- 
cluding salary studies, for Denver, Miami, Milwau- 
kee, and many other cities. 


vary widely with the individual. With rare 
exceptions, however, take-home pay in dol- 
lars of constant value lies at the heart of the 
problem. 


Criry Point or ViIEw 


Appropriate compensation for key ad- 
ministrators must be considered first from 
the point of view of the city. What will be 
satisfactory to the employer must be what it 
can afford and what is sufficient to attract 
and hold competence and to encourage 
dedicated attention and effort for the job. 

The employments considered here num- 
ber a handful or fewer in smaller municipali- 
ties; in larger cities they may include a score 
or more. In the average municipality top 
administrative posts account for a very small 
fraction of total personal service costs. Even 
with a broadly inclusive enumeration of 
positions in this group, salaries for them in a 
small city will not constitute more than 5 
to 10 per cent of the bill for salaries and 
wages; there is a decided tendency for this 
proportion to decline to 1 or 2 per cent in 
cities of larger size and with more employees. 
Thus in most cities the budgetary impact of 
even substantial adjustments for this group 
is unlikely to be a limiting factor. 

By definition these jobs have an impor- 
tance far out of proportion to their number 
and to their share of total personal service 
costs. The work that these people do is per- 
vasive in its influence on the quality of munic- 
ipal government. They help the city council 
in formulating and appraising policies. They 
develop and utilize human and other re- 
sources in the conduct of city programs, and 
they are expected to exercise leadership so 
that the organization can exploit limited 
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resources. They must seek to maintain effec- 
tive public relations and to secure citizen 
understanding of and support for city pro- 
grams. 

Each city has a selfish interest in directing 
the most thoughtful attention to compensa- 
tion for key administrators. Beyond this 
immediate selfish interest, however, each 
city has an obligation to make pay judg- 
ments for key officers with sufficient liberal- 
ity that the competitive position of munici- 
pal governments in their relation to private 
employers and other governments is main- 
tained. 

In very large measure, city councils and 
city managers must examine the level of 
compensation needed to attract and, within 
reasonable limits, to retain capable and in- 
terested administrators. They need to con- 
sider what is likely to be satisfactory not only 
to possible candidates for employment but 
also to employees. 


EMPLOYEE Point oF VIEW 

To be satisfactory to the individual, com- 
pensation should be comparable to what he 
can command in similar employment else- 
where, should provide recognition of suc- 
cessful effort, and should produce an income 
sufficient to maintain a standard of living 
approaching or at least not entailing con- 
spicuous sacrifices as compared with that of 
his professional peers in public and private 
employment. 


APPROACHING COMPENSATION 


Perhaps the most objective way to fix the 
compensation for key administrators is to 
assume that, on the next day, these positions 
will become vacant. This makes it possible 
to consider, in a manner detached from the 
incumbents, the nature and cost of arrange- 
ments that best reflect current and prospec- 
tive needs of the organization. 

Such detachment, it must be recognized, 
has disadvantages as well as advantages. It 
tends to ignore the reality that any organi- 
zation is likely to be characterized by a dis- 
tribution of responsibilities and an uneven- 
ness in the matching of performance with 
expectations which proceed from individual 
talents and shortcomings. It can result in 
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judgments that, untempered by appraisals of 
individual performance and followed blind- 
ly, could bring on a blanket rejection by the 
city council of pay recommendations for the 
group or constitute such an affront to an 
outstanding individual that his usefulness is 
impaired or his services lost to the city. 

The approach, nevertheless, is desirable. 
When employed with circumspection it 
will contribute to defensible results and re- 
duce the possibility that the city will find 
itself handicapped for the future by a range 
assignment weighted too heavily by the 
shortcomings of a particular incumbent. 

The application of this approach in a 
comprehensive manner to key positions helps 
to avoid the not uncommon error of yielding 
only at the points of greatest pressure in 
executive pay. In so yielding, as many cities 
have done a disservice to their activities 
generally as have bolstered a particular func- 
tion. Obviously, the same rate of pay should 
not be established for all executive posts. It 
is, however, essential to remember that ex- 
ecutives, like employees, judge appropriate- 
ness, at least in part, in terms of the relation- 
ships in pay that are established and main- 
tained within the city service. 

There is a limit on the ability of managers 
and councils to achieve and defend fine dis- 
tinctions in grading key administrative 
posts. This applies equally to the number of 
pay grades and to differentials among those 
grades. As a practical matter, the city mana- 
ger or council should recognize that if a 
differential of at least 10 per cent between 
two executive positions cannot be clearly 
justified, then it is better to have no differ- 
ential. 

Fixing the Pay Ranges. The basic problem 
is usually that of salary range. The bottom 
of the range must obviously be at a level to 
attract candidates of suitable qualifications 
from positions which they now hold, whether 
in the organization or outside of it. The top 
of the range should not be fixed with prema- 
ture finality, but, in order to give all inter- 
ested parties an awareness of what the future 
may hold, it should probably be not less than 
one-quarter and not more than 40 per cent 
greater than the beginning rate. Such a 
range affords reasonable incentives and 
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opportunity for future recognition through 
salary adjustments in the form of merit raises 
of perhaps 5 per cent for each of at least a 
half dozen years. 

If the city council has in mind a particular 
position and the kind of person it seeks, it is 
possible to determine where such persons 
may be found and what their going salary 
rates are. A responsible person in a satis- 
factory position may reasonably ask that his 
initial take home pay, after increased taxes, 
in a new position be some 5 or 10 per cent 
higher than in the old position. He has to 
consider such costs as those of moving and 
loss of accrued leave, retirement, and other 
tenure benefits. He will also want reasonable 
prospects for raises in pay from his new 
salary base. 

Once ranges are established, they must of 
course be revised periodically to reflect 
changes in the cost of living and the labor 
market. Experience suggests that ranges in 
a pay plan incorporating 5 per cent steps 
may have to be raised on the order of one 
step at intervals of about two years to reflect 
rising living costs and real wage improve- 
ment on the national scene. 


TEsts OF REASONABLENESS 

Some approximate measures help in 
checking whether pay ranges meet the tests 
of common sense and reasonableness when 
applied to a specific situation. 

Certainly municipal pay authorities 
should have at hand current information 
about pay (and pay-related benefits) for 
comparable positions. Such information, 
however, should be compiled with discrimi- 
nation and used with discretion. Compila- 
tion and use should be characterized by 
selectivity: there must be recognition of the 
existence of regional differentials, variations 
in occupational mobility in and differing de- 
mands for the talents of different professions, 
and of the fact that job requirements vary 
with both time and place. 

Thus, a city of 75,000 inhabitants, in 
arriving at appropriate compensation for 
its chief of police, will not find a suitable 
standard of appropriateness in an arithmetic 
average of the pay rates of police chiefs of all 
cities of from 50,000 to 100,000 population. 
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The municipality rather must think seriously 
of the special requirements of its police serv- 
ices, of the present and prospective demands 
that they impose upon the chief, the kinds of 
people who will come closest to meeting 
those requirements, and the most likely 
sources (in terms of police organizations and 
ranks therein) of such people. 

For some administrative positions, the 
foregoing considerations must be further 
modified to take account of the opportuni- 
ties that exist for key public servants to move 
into employments in a larger city, a state or 
federal agency, and even into a private busi- 
ness or the private practice of a profession. 
The full-time city attorney, for example, 
whose capabilities preclude the frequent and 
costly resort to special counsel, as well as 
expensive errors of professional judgment, 
can usually find other and more remuner- 
ative employment. Appropriate compensa- 
tion for such an officer for many cities should 
no doubt exceed the published averages of 
the net earnings of private practitioners or 
of the generality of attorneys employed full- 
time in corporate law departments. 

Cities of, for example, 50,000 residents or 
larger that are considering compensation 
for department heads with responsibility for 
public works, public utilities, or financial 
management, should be aware of the com- 
pensation standards of the larger (and not 
necessarily the largest) business firms. Such 
firms are likely to compensate the levels of 
management and professional service next 
below principal officers (vice presidents and 
above) at rates falling within the general 
limits of $10,000 per year to $25,000 or 
$30,000, varying with type and size of enter- 
prise, region, occupational field, and so on. 

A further test of the appropriateness of 
salary levels, including those of key adminis- 
trators, is whether the city’s salary practice 
has moved at a pace in keeping with that of 
competitive and comparable employers. The 
standard of comparison may appropriately 
be trends in the employment patterns of pri- 
vate industry and in federal, state, and local 
agencies. It is the public service that de- 
serves the heavier weighting, for it is charac- 
terized by some of the same qualifications, 
motivations, and interests. Also, it is from 
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the public service that recruits are normally 
drawn and to which administrative officers 
are most likely to look for future employ- 
ment. 

Another test of the propriety of adjust- 
ments in executive salaries is the pattern of 
pay adjustments for other levels and other 
persons in the municipal service. This should 
include recognition of changes in living 
costs, plus service recognition in such terms 
as merit, tenure, organizational growth, and 
other similar considerations. 

Still another test, sometimes of dubious 
validity in small organizations, is the rela- 
tionship of the salary of the chief executive 
to that of subordinates. Every organization, 
whether large or small, must evaluate its 
management jobs in terms of their relative 
contribution to the success of the organiza- 
tion and its program. The Harvard Business 
Review has reported that compensation in 
private industry of second, third, and fourth 
highest paid executives is 70 per cent, 58 
per cent, and 51 per cent, respectively, of the 
chief executive’s compensation. An earlier 
American Management Association study 
had indicated percentages of 76, 59, and 47 
respectively. 

A study by the International City Manag- 
ers’ Association of 782 cities reported that 
the highest paid department head was paid 
at a rate of 75 per cent, the second highest 
at 66 per cent, and the third highest at 61 
per cent, respectively, of the city manager’s 
salary. The corresponding spreads between 
levels in state and federal agencies are, by 
reason of arbitrary and undesirable re- 
straints, undoubtedly less than those cited 
for industry and municipal government. The 
consistency of reported salary relationships 
among executive levels should not, however, 
obscure the fact that there are always ex- 
ceptional persons and unusual situations 
and that it can be to the advantage of the 
employer to maintain sufficient pay flexi- 
bility to accommodate to such persons and 
such situations. 


SUPPLEMENTAL EMPLOYMENT BENEFITS 

The so-called fringe benefits which make 
up the difference between salary and total 
compensation can be significant, but they 
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still have less monetary impact than salary. 
Base salary is the foundation on which other 
forms of compensation are built to meet 
particular needs and situations. And the 
pervasiveness and liberalizing tendencies 
that characterize pay-related benefits are 
amply documented by reports of the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics for private 
employment and by the Municipal Year Book 
for city employment. 

If the city has a unified personnel policy, 
executives usually can be fitted into such a 
policy without difficulty. Policies governing 
attendance and leaves for principal execu- 
tives cannot and should not be administered 
with scientific nicety. Also the working hours 
and duties characteristics of an executive 
officer’s employment cannot be rigidly fixed. 
Much of the work is of such a nature as to 
preclude the use of uniform work schedules 
common to many employments. Demands 
by way of travel, convenience of the public 
and public officials, requirements of specific 
undertakings, and general activities con- 
cerned with broadening professional compe- 
tence and enlarging the effectiveness of the 
organization are among the factors involved. 
The circumstance is acknowledged in paying 
the executive officer an annual salary rather 
than an hourly or piece-work rate. It follows 
that some degree of generalization, short of 
time-clock precision, should also character- 
ize leave privileges. 

The element of retirement benefits cer- 
tainly cannot be overlooked. Many men 
within 10 years or so of age 40 may be more 
concerned with their present ability to bear 
the costs of family life, including university 
training for their children, than with pro- 
vision for a retirement they may not live to 
see. Yet neither life expectancy figures nor 
the constant emphasis in our present society 
upon provision for the declining years per- 
mits disregard of the existence and liberality 
of retirement benefits. Nor should the im- 
portance of subsidized assistance for the con- 
tingency of serious illness or the certainty of 
death be discounted. 

Even niggardliness in a municipality’s 
approach to reimbursement for expenses in- 
curred in line of duty may shift the balance 
toward another employer. This is true, as 
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well, of such essentially individual appraisals 
as the professional challenge of the local 
scene, the opportunities for long-term pro- 
fessional progress, and personal preferences 
respecting climate, topography, or school 
facilities. The effectiveness with which the 
municipality presents its advantages to pros- 
pective candidates does have a bearing on 
individual decisions. 


PROBLEM OF TIMING 
Whether a city is faced with developing 
adequate executive pay levels for the first 
time or with making major revisions in a 
once suitable structure, the selection of the 
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Typically these decisions fall to the city 
manager or personnel director. In making 
them, he will surely wish to consider recent 
turnover among the city’s top administrative 
staff, the prospect of early replacements 
through retirement or otherwise, evidences 
of the impact of administrative leadership or 
its absence upon city operations, how the 
executive staff has fared in comparison with 
other employees of the city, what is likely to 
be done about the city’s pay structure in the 
next budget, and the city’s budgetary situa- 
tion. These elements must be viewed in the 
context of the temper and disposition of the 
city council and of the number and urgency 


time and manner of meeting the need de- 
serves the most careful thought. For there is 
little to be gained, and often a great deal to 
be lost, by bringing forward ill-timed recom- 
mendations. 


of other matters that compete for official 
attention. In general, however, it is likely 
that suitable compensation for key admin- 
istrators is a matter deserving a very high 
priority. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT COOPERATION— 
SOLUTION TO METROPOLIS 


NLESS present trends are changed, the eleven-county region between Trenton and 
Wilmington can expect an increasingly troubled future. As the region’s population 
increases from its present five million to an expected eight million by 1980, suburban areas 
will have steadily mounting population pressures and ever greater traffic congestion. There 
will be increasing air pollution, sewerage difficulties, disappearing open space, and intensi- 
fying competition for decreasing water supplies. In addition, the problems of the central 
cities along the Delaware will soon be hitting the older suburbs and gradually spreading 
into newer areas. These areas can expect increasing blight and obsolescence, overcrowding, 
and confusion. 

The only practical solution is increasing cooperation among the nearly 400 local govern- 
ments in the region. Such cooperation will be aided and made more systematic by the re- 
cently established Regional Conference of Elected Officials. 

Cooperation across governmental boundaries can stem the tide of disorder as nothing else 
can. It can reduce the duplication of services and give much greater mileage for our tax 
dollars. It can help to work out practical solutions to our traffic and water problems. It 
should also make it easier for us to attract new industry to the region. 

Such a focus of cooperative interchange could constitute an arena where pressing regional 
issues can be raised, negotiated, and settled. To the extent that agreement could not be 
reached, the discussion would provide a center of attention for public-spirited citizens con- 
cerned to thresh out and support whatever solutions to unresolved problems they considered 
to be in the interest of the region. (From an address by John W. Bodine on September 5 at 
the annual award ceremonies for governmental officials and employees sponsored by the 
Fels Institute of Local and State Government, University of Pennsylvania.) 








News of the Month 





City and County Update 
Communications 


INNEAPOLIS and Hennepin Coun- 
ty, Minnesota, have improved their 
consolidated communications system in the 
city hall-courthouse complex with substan- 
tial economies and gains in efficiency plus 
the added advantage of one phone number 
for all emergencies: fire, police, and county 
sheriff. 

Prior to installation of the new system, 
the city and county used seven manual and 
dial systems manned by 22 operators. In 
addition, the city owned and operated a 
fire alarm system consisting of 607 telegraph- 
type call boxes on 30 circuits with 136 boxes 
also equipped for optional use of a voice 
telephone. 

A survey conducted jointly by the city, 
county, and telephone company, indicated 
that a “Centrex” type system could provide 
direct in- and out-dial and intraoffice serv- 
ices. Operators would not be needed except 
on those calls in which the number was not 
known. In effect, each station became a 
private business line. It is estimated that the 
number of incoming calls handled by opera- 
tors will be reduced by 85 per cent. The 
phone numbers of each city and county de- 
partment are listed separately in the tele- 
phone directory. All administrative calls, 
including those for the fire, police, and 
sheriffs departments, are handled this way. 

The number of operators will be reduced 
from 22 to seven. There will also be less 
accounting and prorating trouble between 
the city and county when the telephone bill 
is received. Whether a long distance call 
was placed from a city or county phone is 
recognized by the number of the phone used. 

The new emergency reporting system re- 
placed the present city-owned system. All 
607 call boxes will be converted to full voice 
telephone operation, each on a separate 
circuit with constant trouble test. Only one 
published telephone number will be used 
for all emergency telephone calls. The cen- 


tral fire dispatching office will extend the 
call to a police controller section if police 
activity is required. 

A campaign is under way to inform the 
public of the new system, urging them to 
look in the telephone book for the listings of 
the various city and county departments. 
The “fone number” emergency number also 
is receiving considerable publicity.—Gor- 
DON E. Bopien, city engineer, Minneapolis. 


Contract for Data Processing 
Reduces Tax Billing Costs 


ASTON County, North Carolina (127, 
074) expects to save about $14,000 on 
tax billing in 1961 as compared with cost for 
1960. The saving was made by changing 
from a hand posting and tallying procedure 
to data processing under a service contract. 
The county tax department must prepare 
tax bills which show, in addition to the 
county-wide tax rate, the separate taxes for 
16 school districts, a special library tax, and 
an airport and industrial diversification tax. 
Each tax requires separate computations, 
transcriptions, and calculations with appro- 
priate consolidation for the 41,000 tax bills. 
A switch to machine processing was 
obviously called for, and the tax depart- 
ment staff visited a number of data process- 
ing installations, both governmental and 
industrial. Many of these installations were 
not used effectively. There seemed to be a 
consistent effort to keep the equipment run- 
ning by adding additional jobs of a supple- 
mental nature—statistical reports and other 
by-products of data processing, for example. 
Too much effort was expended in keeping 
machines busy producing reports of doubtful 
value. Because of these observations, the 
decision was made to use a data processing 
service contract, rather than machine pur- 
chase or rental. Proposals were submitted 
by two service contracting firms in the area, 
and the better proposal, from the standpoint 
of both cost and operation, was selected. 
The tax department furnishes all raw 
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data. The service contractor punches and 
verifies name and address cards for regular 
and special assessments; balances and es- 
tablishes controls; computes the tax and 
prints tax bills; and constructs a scroll show- 
ing name, tax valuation, and tax levy. 

The entire operation, including work 
done by both the tax department and the 
service contractor, took two months in 1961 
compared to six months in 1960. Late tax 
billing had resulted formerly in bad public 
relations for the county. The months of 
June, July, August, and September were tax 
discount months for early payments, but we 
were unable to get the tax bills out until 
after the tax payment at par had started. 
This year, however, tax bills were completed 
and mailed at the beginning of the discount 
period. 

The changeover has brought substantial 
savings in time, personnel, and salaries. 
Equally important benefits have been real- 
ized in other ways. Tax department per- 
sonnel have been able to put more of their 
time on other tax work. Tax bills are com- 
pleted and mailed to taxpayers at the begin- 
ning of the tax discount period, and tax bill- 
ing has been advanced from November 15 
to July 15. The new syste:n provides more 
time for tax listers to check abstract listings. 
Finally, the system provides better control 
while reducing the average cost for the prep- 
aration of a tax bill from 60 cents in 1960 
to 26 cents in 1961 and an estimated 18 
cents in 1962.—A. R. ENGLAND, county man- 
ager, Gaston County. 


Mobile Units Highlight Recent 
PR Developments 


AKING public information to the peo- 

ple by sound trucks and mobile units, 
letters, and booklets are among the high- 
lights in recent public relations develop- 
ments. 

The Tokyo, Japan, Metropolitan Govern- 
ment sponsors a broad relations program 
through its Office of Public Relations. The 
Office has 110 employees and is organized 
into two divisions to serve 9.6 million people. 

The public relations division sponsors 
television and radio programs; publishes a 
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monthly newsletter which is distributed to 
all 2.5 million families in Tokyo; advertises 
weekly in six leading newspapers concerning 
city services and events; posts billboards in 
railroad stations and other traffic centers; 
and publishes miscellaneous pamphlets and 
informational materials. Four cars cruise 
about the city with loudspeakers announcing 
city events. The complaint and consultation 
division averages about 80 cases a day on 
legal matters, family affairs, juvenile prob- 
lems, and national tax payments. Two mo- 
bile units are used for on-the-street consulta- 
tion. The division makes an annual survey of 
public opinion on every field of municipal 
services. 

Before street construction is undertaken 
in Montgomery County, Maryland, a letter 
is sent to all property owners along the 
streets to be rebuilt. The letter sets forth the 
construction schedule, the name of the con- 
tractor, the approximate timing for each 
major stage of the work, the name and phone 
number for the county inspector on the job, 
and related information. The letter, signed 
by the county construction engineer, says: 
*‘As homeowners ourselves we can appre- 
ciate your feelings and will give them every 
consideration during our work.”’ 

A 42-page booklet, entitled Welcome, pro- 
vides a variety of community information 
for the Beaufort, South Carolina, area. The 
booklet was prepared and jointly issued by 
the Beaufort Community-Military Council 
with representatives from the city, the coun- 
ty, the U.S. Naval Hospital, the Marine 
Corps Recruiting Depot, and the Marine 
Corps Air Station. The booklet is liberally 
illustrated and provides information not 
only on community and governmental facili- 
ties but also on military installations, officers 
and enlisted men’s clubs, housing and 
schools for service personnel, and other fa- 
cilities and services. 

Anaheim, California, has issued a booklet 
explaining how the city government oper- 
ates. Entitled Your City Government, it is an 
orientation guide for new employees, a refer- 
ence guide for city residents, a supplemental 
high school text, a welcoming booklet for 
newcomers, and a reference for citizenship 
and community groups. Each department’s 
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activities are concisely presented. A cartoon 
prepared by the Disney Studios and per- 
sonalized as ‘““Andy Anaheim”’ conducts the 
tour through the booklet. 

A display of services provided by the city 
of Westerville, Ohio, recently was awarded 
first prize for noncommercial entries at a 
community fair. The display featured: a full 
scale model of a water line complete with 
water tap, meter repair sleeve, and fire 
hydrant; a display of an electric power pole 
equipped with one of the city’s new fixtures; 
and statistical data designed to tell the city 
story. 


City Income and Outlay 
Both Rise in 1960 


ITY government revenues and expendi- 

tures increased by approximately 9 and 

5 per cent, respectively, in 1960, the Bureau 

of the Census reports in Compendium of City 

Government Finances in 1960 (see City Hall 
Bookshelf). 

Total revenues amounted to $14.9 billion, 
or 8.5 per cent more than the 1959 total of 
$13.7 billion. City expenditures rose 5.3 
per cent from $14.5 billion to $15.3 billion. 
General expenditures—that is, spending 
other than for utility and employee retire- 
ment purposes—totaled $11.8 billion in 
1960, as against $11.1 billion the prior year. 

City imposed taxes yielded $7.1 billion in 
fiscal 1960 or more than 60 per cent of all 
general revenue of all city governments. 
Property taxation continued as the predomi- 
nant revenue source, supplying $5.2 billion. 
Other municipal tax amounts consisted of 
approximately $797 million from general 
sales and gross receipt taxes, $420 million 
from selective sales taxes, and $695 mil- 
lion from licenses and miscellaneous other 
taxes. Both property taxes and total city 
taxes were up nearly 8 per cent from 1959 
levels, and sales and gross receipt taxes alto- 
gether rose almost 17 per cent. 

Municipalities received about $1.9 billion 
from state governments in the fiscal year 
1960. This, together with lesser sums re- 
ceived directly from the federal government 
and from local governments (mainly coun- 
ties), made the total city intergovernmental 
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revenues $2.3 billion, or about 20 per cent of 
general revenue from all sources. 

More than $1.8 billion went for public 
schools, even though this spending is done 
only by the small fraction of city govern- 
ments (including New York and some other 
big cities) that directly operates local schools. 
Expenditures for highways totaled about $1.6 
billion, of which almost one-half was capital 
outlay. Sanitation, the next ranking func- 
tion, accounted for more than $1.3 billion. 
About 40 per cent of this sum represented 
capital outlay for sewage disposal and treat- 
ment facilities. Police activities cost almost 
$1.3 billion; fire protection amounted to 
$885 million; and spending for health and 
hospitals totaled $799 million. 

Broken down another way, approximately 
$9.9 billion of all municipal expenditures 
was for current operations. Another $3.7 
billion was for capital outlay. Payments of 
interest on debt amounted to $684 million, 
and insurance benefits and repayments were 
$458 million. Intergovernmental expendi- 
ture amounted to $158 million. Assistance 
and subsidies totaled $386 million. 

At the end of fiscal 1960, municipal in- 
debtedness totaled $23.2 billion, or 5.1 per 
cent more than a year earlier. Of this, $14.5 
billion was fully guaranteed, long-term in- 
debtedness, $7.4 billion was nonguaranteed 
long-term debt, and nearly $1.3 billion was 
short-term debt. During the year, municipal 
governments issued $2.4 billion in long- 
term bonds, including $657 million for utility 
purposes. 


Public Health Manual Published 


for In-Service Training 


NEW in-service correspondence train- 
ing course in public health administra- 
tion has been added by the Institute for 
Training in Municipal Administration, con- 
ducted by the International City Managers’ 
Association. The basis for the course is a 
new book, Administration of Community Health 
Services (see City Hall bookshelf), which de- 
scribes and analyzes public health programs 
from the standpoint of health officers, city 
managers, and other administrators. 
The book reviews the best policies and 
programs in the field of public health, out- 
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lines important public health problems, and 
sets forth accepted administrative methods 
for getting health work done. The first six 
chapters cover the background of public 
health, organization and management, per- 
sonnel administration, financial manage- 
ment, administrative reporting, and plan- 
ning and evaluation of health programs. 
The balance of the book deals with vital 
records, environmental health, chronic dis- 
eases, medical care administration, hospitals, 
maternal and child health, laboratory serv- 
ices, and other program areas. 

Considerable attention is given to current 
problems in public health, including preven- 
tion of radiation accidents, health mobiliza- 
tion in the event of natural disasters, co- 
ordination of local medical and welfare 
facilities, prevention of accidents and poison- 
ings in the home, the cost of hospital care, 
air and water pollution, and the supply of 
physicians and other medical health per- 
sonnel. 

The book was prepared in consultation 
with the American Public Health Associa- 
tion and the U.S. Public Health Service. 
The 26 chapters were prepared by leading 
authorities in the public health field, and 
the entire book was edited by Eugene Con- 
frey, public health advisor, U.S. Public 
Health Service. 

This is the 11th in a series of training 
courses for local government personnel spon- 
sored by the Institute for Training in Munic- 
ipal Administration. Two courses with 
their corresponding manuals were added in 
recent years: Supervisory Methods in Munic- 
ipal Administration in 1958 and Management 
Practices for Smaller Cities in 1959. The other 
courses were first organized and training 
books prepared between 1934 and 1941 in 
the technique of municipal administration, 
finance, fire, public works, police, planning, 
recreation, and personnel. 


Intergovernment Cooperation, 
Theme of AMA Conference 


NTERGOVERNMENT cooperation 
was the theme of the 38th annual Ameri- 
can Municipal Congress held in Seattle from 
August 27 to 30 by the American Municipal 
Association. The Congress drew a record 
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attendance of over 1,700 municipal officials 
and other persons. Within the conference 
theme of intergovernment cooperation, the 
sessions dealt with such topics as improving 
the urban environment, community devel- 
opment, cooperation on air and water pollu- 
tion control, and voluntary approaches to 
intergovernmental cooperation, highways, 
and civil defense. 

One of the most important features of the 
annual Congress is the readoption of Na- 
tional Municipal Policy with recommenda- 
tions relating to federal, state, and local 
government programs. The major policy 
changes adopted by the delegates included 
the following: endorsing the report of the 
Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations, Governmental Structure, Organization 
and Planning in Metropolitan Areas; endorsing 
the program of the Municipal Fire Defense 
Institute, established by AMA, urging local 
governments to participate, and pledging 
cooperation with fire departments, the fire 
insurance industry, and other interested 
groups in improving municipal fire defense; 
endorsing several phases of the federal civil 
defense program, including the fallout shel- 
ter program, and urging a national program 
of public information on civil defense plan- 
ning; recommending that state govern- 
ments, in cooperation with local govern- 
ments, take leadership in working on prob- 
lems of mass transportation in metropolitan 
areas; stating that municipal governments 
must finance, build, and operate off-street 
parking facilities if private industry does not 
do the job; urging that the President direct 
the issuance of U.S. Treasury regulations 
clarifying and endorsing the tax-exempt 
status of state and local government bonds; 
recommending adoption of a federal admin- 
istrative policy that all federal installations 
must comply with building, plumbing, 
health, fire, and other local codes; and stress- 
ing the need for all levels of government to 
cooperate in training programs that will 
identify and develop executive and profes- 
sional talent for government service. 

Mayor Richardson Dilworth, Philadel- 
phia, was elected AMA president to succeed 
Mayor Don Hummel, Tucson, Arizona. 
Mayor Gordon S. Clinton, Seattle, was 
elected vice-president. 
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Community Facilities Program 
Pushes New Construction 


HE enlarged program of the Communi- 

ty Facilities Administration is pushing 
a large volume of municipal public works 
with federal backing. The CFA, a part of 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
makes public works planning advances and 
authorizes public facility loans. 

The recently enacted federal housing law 
increased the authorization for public works 
planning advances by $10 million to $58 
million. During the first seven months of 
1961 the CFA approved 265 advances total- 
ing $9.8 million. These are repaid by cities 
without interest when construction actually 
begins on public works projects. Total 
planning advances since inception of CFA 
have brought construction valued at ap- 
proximately $2.8 billion. 

The entire program has been reviewed in 
the August 31 issue of Engineering News- 
Record which points to the value of the pro- 
gram for smaller cities entitled to special 
benefits. 

The public facility loan program was in- 
creased by the federal housing act from $150 
million to $650 million. Only cities under 
50,000 population are eligible unless they 
are located in economically depressed areas 
in which case they must be of less than 
150,000 population. Public facility loans 
are made only where the city cannot get pri- 
vate investors to bid a “reasonable” rate 
of interest on bonds. In July the rate was cut 
to 33 per cent interest. For areas of per- 
sistent labor surplus the rate was cut to 3? 
per cent. In the current bond market these 
are attractive loan rates for many communi- 
ties. 

In the first seven months of 1961, CFA 
approved 51 loans totaling $12 million. All 
but four of the loans went to communities 
of less than 5,000 population, mostly in 
southern and western states. 

The Community Facilities Administra- 
tion also administers college housing loans 
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for dormitories, dining halls, service build- 
ings, and student unions; the recently ap- 
proved housing program for the aged which 
includes direct loans to public agencies and 
private cooperatives; and cooperative action 
with the Area Redevelopment Agency, a 
new unit in the Department of Commerce, 
on public works programs for depressed 
areas. 


One-Fourth of Federal Highway 
Program Completed 


BOUT one-fourth of the highway mile- 
age has been completed at the end of 
the fifth year of the 15-year program to pro- 
vide for a national system of interstate and 
defense highways. Almost 11,000 miles of the 
41,000-mile federal interstate system are 
open to traffic. Another 4,700 miles are un- 
der construction, and design and right-of- 
way acquisition are under way on 11,000 
miles. In addition, construction work on 
120,000 miles of the regular federal-aid pri- 
mary and secondary systems has been com- 
pleted since passage of the federal-aid high- 
way act in 1956. 

Five additional states have made agree- 
ments with the United States Secretary of 
Commerce to control outdoor advertising on 
interstate highways. The states are Connecti- 
cut, Delaware, Hawaii, Pennsylvania, and 
Washington. Fourteen states now have such 
agreements; the others are Maryland, North 
Dakota, Kentucky, Maine, Nebraska, New 
York, Oregon, West Virginia, and Wiscon- 
sin. 

As provided by an amendment to the fed- 
eral highway act in 1958, the regular 90-per- 
cent federal highway contribution is in- 
creased by one half of one per cent in those 
states that agree to control outdoor adver- 
tising in areas adjacent to the interstate sys- 
tem. The controls and the bonus payments 
are applicable only in specified sections, pri- 
marily portions of the interstate system built 
outside commercial and industrial zones. 
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Regional Council Formed 
NEW regional council has been organized 
to cover the 11-county metropolitan area 
extending from Trenton, New Jersey, through 
Philadelphia to Wilmington, Delaware. General 
objectives of the new group, known as the Re- 
gional Conference of Elected Officials, are to 
study and discuss matters of regional concern, to 
develop proposals for voluntary cooperative ac- 
tion, to promote continuing research about the 
region, and to recommend measures for con- 
sideration by governmental bodies. Membership 
includes elected officials counties, bor- 
oughs, townships, and cities. Other regional 
councils have been formed in the metropolitan 
areas encompassing Detroit, New York, Wash- 
ington, D.C., San Francisco, Baltimore, and 
Salem, Oregon. 


from 


Fire Department Mutual Aid 

Sixty-five cities and towns in the Boston area 
have fire department mutual aid agreements with 
one or more adjoining municipalities. The agree- 
ments for cities closer to the central city of Boston 
are made in writing with specific arrangements 
for particular types of fires and other emergency 
conditions. Other types of intermunicipal co- 
operation also are used among fire departments 
in the area. Some 25 cities and towns since 1955 
have exchanged ladder trucks and pumpers. 
Other communities have loaned such equipment 
as hose, compressors, and oxygen tanks. Some of 
the fire alarm connections are made between 
two communities so that a box rung in one city 
or town will ring in another. Twenty-three cities 
and towns soon will be tied into a radio mutual 
aid system. The city of Boston since 1955 has 
provided training for firemen from 20 cities and 
towns in the area, particularly in the duties of 
fire officers and problems of radiation hazards. 


Intergovernmental Cooperation 
The city of Salem and Marion and Polk Coun- 
ties, Oregon, have adopted an agreement for a 
regional sewer program, and Salem has started 
to acquire the site for the sewage treatment plant 
to serve the 65-square-mile drainage basin. The 
agreement was signed following adoption of a 1961 


state law that allows county participation. These 
three governments will be joined by the Mid-west 
Willamette Valley Planning Council, the state of 
Oregon, and the Intergovernmental Cooperative 
Council in a regional transportation study. The 
three-year study will cost $250,000, and each 
unit has been assigned a definite area of the pro- 
gram. 
Transportation Crisis 

Transportation in large American cities 
reached the critical stage at least 10 years ago, but 
the crisis is yet to come in medium-size and small 
cities. Solutions can still be found if aggressive 
planning and development programs are under- 
taken without delay. Leadership for such pro- 
grams must come from the local official, usually 
the public works director. These were the major 
points made by Willard F. Babcock, North Caro- 
lina director of highways, in addressing a seminar 
on planning and programing street construction 
recently held in Richmond, Virginia. The semi- 
nar was sponsored by the American Public Works 
Association and is the first of a regional series té 
be held in months to come. Other sessions in the 
two-day program included planning study tech- 
niques, particularly applications of the studies of 
the National Committee on Urban Transporta- 
tion; land-use studies; street system classification; 
and financing and implementing transportation 
programs. The seminar was attended by local, 
state, and federal officials from a five-state area. 


Urban Renewal Notes 

An urban renewal project in Hartford, Con- 
necticut, is to be built with air conditioning to 
be sold on a public utility basis. The Hartford Gas 
Company is investing about $3 million for a cen- 
tral air conditioning plant and two miles of steam 
and chilled water lines to provide the service to 
the downtown redevelopment project known as 
Constitution Plaza. The project will contain 
several office buildings, a hotel, a broadcasting 
station, and a shopping center. The service may 
be extended to other new or existing buildings in 
the area. . . . Toledo, Ohio, has created the posi- 
tion of urban renewal real estate supervisor in its 
urban renewal agency. His duties include coordi- 
nation of all urban renewal real estate activities, 
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including review of appraisals, determination of 
acquisition prices, and maintainance of records. 
...A resolution of the Governors’ Conference, 
held in Honolulu in June, calls for appointment 
of a committee of governors to prepare a report 
on urban and regional development to be sub- 
mitted to the 1962 conference. The report is to 
deal with the appropriate roles of state, local, and 
federal governments; approaches to urban and 
regional development; the job of the state govern- 
ment in planning and coordination of urban and 
regional development; and constitutional and 
legislative changes needed by state governments. 


Metropolitan Area Actions 

Voters in Nashville and Davidson County, 
Tennessee, recently approved preparation of a 
charter for a unified city-county government by 
a margin of more than two to one. A 12-member 
commission has been appointed and has up to 
nine months to draft a new charter. Eight mem- 
bers were named by the state legislature, and two 
each by the mayor of Nashville and the county 
judge. All eight of the legislative appointees 
served on a similar commission in 1958. That 
charter was defeated by county voters. Approval 
of a unified government requires separate ma- 
jorities in both the city and the county 
Virginia circuit court has disallowed a Falls 
Church annexation on the grounds that the an- 
nexed area already is receiving adequate urban 
services. ““We believe that Fairfax county is 
furnishing not only adequate but excellent gov- 
ernmental services and that the evidence has 
revealed no services which could be furnished to 
the residents of either area by the city that are 
not being or cannot be rendered, if desired, by the 
... The Phoe- 
nix, Arizona, city council has endorsed construc- 
tion of a joint four-city sewerage system. The 
other cities are Tempe, Scottsdale, and Mesa. 
An engineering study recommended that sewage 
from the three cities be carried to one of Phoenix’s 
treatment plants. 


county either as well or better.” 


To Study Urban Transportation 


The Institute of Public Administration in New 
York has contracted to make a comprehensive 
study of urban transportation. Its report will be 
submitted to the Secretary of Commerce and to 
the Federal Housing Administrator who will use 
it in preparing legislative recommendations for 
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the President. The study will cover the current 
status of transportation in the United States, 
transportation deficiencies and obstacles to the 
removal of these deficiencies, financing urban 
transportation, new types of transportation and 
traffic control, the relation of urban transporta- 
tion to land use in community development, 
organization and administration for transporta- 
tion systems, and the role of local, metropolitan, 
state, regional, and federal governments in de- 
veloping adequate urban transportation. 


Community Development Office 

Construction involving almost $750,000 in 
city improvements in a five-block downtown 
area is under way in San Leandro, California. 
The work is part of a nonfederal urban renewal 
program launched two years ago. As reported in 
Western City Magazine, the city expects that some 
$3 million in private investments will be made in 
or near the area. All city work is on a cash basis 
with tax increments pledged to repay the public 
investments. As part of the program, the city 
centralized municipal planning and urban re- 
newal activities under a community development 
office. This covered the full spectrum of zoning 
administration, planning and capital improve- 
ment programming, urban research, urban re- 
newal, and development. The director of this 
office is described as the “‘right hand of the city 
manager” for both the planning and renewal 
functions and also for coordinating, guiding, and 
interpreting development programs through pub- 
lic agencies, citizen groups, and development 
investment people. 


Leases Land for Parking 

Glendale, California, has entered into a uni- 
que lease-purchase arrangement to provide ad- 
ditional off-street parking in its downtown busi- 
ness district. Under the agreement an insurance 
company will purchase two lots for $51,000 and 
lease the lots to the city at 5 per cent of the ac- 
quisition cost per year. The city will remove exist- 
ing structures and build the facilities, combining 
the two leased lots with a third lot purchased 
recently for $32,500. Plans call for the purchase 
of the property held by the insurance company 
within the five-year life of the agreement. All 
city costs are financed from the parking fund, 
which is composed entirely of parking revenues. 
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Suggestion Marathon 

Des Moines, Iowa, recently inaugurated its 
first annual city employee suggestion marathon. 
It offers 27 cash prizes totaling $1,000 for original 
ideas for improving operations of the city govern- 
ment. The prizes, ranging from $10 to $200, are 
provided by the local association of insurance 
agents. The basis of determining the winners will 
be: savings of time, money, or labor in present 
operations; improvement of the safety and wel- 
fare of employees on the job; improvement of 
safety and welfare of citizens; and improvement 
of the city’s relations with its citizens. All city 
employees are eligible except department heads, 
elected officials, and employees of the city mana- 
ger’s office and the suggestion office. Entries will 
be judged by a five-member committee composed 
of the president of the insurance association, a 
member of the city plan and zoning commission, 
a representative of the employees’ union, the 
mayor, and the city manager. 


Truck, Speed Laws Revised 

The truck route ordinance in Phoenix, Ari- 
zona, has been revised to provide for two re- 
stricted zones. One is the downtown area and will 
decrease the number of large trucks making 
multiple small deliveries during peak hours. A 
second zone is one in which the traffic problem is 
critical, and truck travel is restricted to the hours 
of 4:00 to 6:00 p.m. Phoenix also has revised its 
speed regulations following an extensive survey. 
City crews drove over every mile of the 427 miles 
of arterial streets in conducting the survey. The 
speed limit was established according to the 85th 
percentile method where serious discrepancies 
occurred between existing speed limits and actual 
driving practice. (This involves setting the limit 
at the approximate speed set by 85 per cent of 
the drivers.) Speed limits of 30 to 50 miles per 
hour were set for arterial streets. 


Competitive Bids for Insurance 

Ashland, Kentucky, has revised its insurance 
program to consolidate policies, provide im- 
proved coverage, and permit each qualified in- 
surance agent to bid for city business. Total 
savings have reached almost $3,500. The city’s 
insurance coverage was consolidated into three 
groups: public liability, workmen’s compensation 
and fidelity bonds, and fire insurance. Specifica- 
tions were drafted with the help of local agents, 
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and competitive sealed bids were called for. The 
liability coverage included police cruisers for the 
first time. Companies which did not grant cover- 
age previously were willing to do so when the cov- 
erage was applied to all city vehicles. The new fire 
coverage was almost three times the previous 
amount, yet there was an annual saving of $450 
on this item. 


Cities Approve Emblems 

Three cities recently adopted official emblems. 
Nashville, Tennessee, and Frankfort, Kentucky, 
approved designs for city flags, while Manhattan 
Beach, California, approved a city seal. Both the 
Nashville and Frankfort flags are built around 
the fact that they are state capitals. Nashville 
conducted a design competition which was won 
by a 17-year-old commercial art student. The de- 
sign features an Athenian wreath, a star, and a 
large N over a red field crossed by white bars. 
Frankfort’s design, selected by a five-member 
commission, emphasizes the history of the town. 
It shows the date of the city’s founding, present 
and former state capitols circled by a wreath of 
Kentucky blue grass, and medallions with pic- 
tures of Daniel Boone and a boy scout. The Man- 
hattan Beach seal, also involving a competition 
won by a high school youth, is a triangle super- 
imposed on a series of circles. The triangle is di- 
vided into areas to represent sun, sand, and sea. 


Recent Court Rulings 

The Supreme Court of Alabama has refused 
to grant an injunction preventing enforcement 
of an Anniston ordinance banning telephone 
solicitation (Alabama Law Enforcement Officers, Inc. 
v. City of Anniston). The court decision referred to 
municipal powers for nuisance control and to the 
U.S. Supreme Court decision of Breard v. Alex- 
andria....The Michigan Supreme Court has 
invalidated a Highland Park ordinarice aimed 
at water conservation. The ordinance levied an 
annual charge of $20 per ton for each ton over 
five tons of rated capacity of nonconserving air 
conditioning equipment. The ordinance had been 
attacked by two theater owners who would have 
been required to install expensive equipment or 
pay an annual charge of more than $1,200. The 
ruling was based on the facts in the case, includ- 
ing the unlikeliness of a severe water shortage 
since the city has improved its water system, a 
finding that the city has not made a serious effort 
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to restrict lawn sprinkling, and the fact that the 
theater owners would have to go out of business if 
they were forced to comply... . The right of a 
community antennae service to relay network 
television programs was upheld by the United 
States District Court for Idaho recently. Three 
television stations claimed they were damaged 
since the relays were made without the telecaster’s 
consent (Intermountain Broadcasting & Television 
Corp. v. Idaho Microwave, Inc.). The Federal Com- 
munications Commission earlier had ruled that 
community antennae services are not engaged 
in “‘rebroadcasting” within the meaning of the 
Federal Communications Act and thus could not 
be required to get express consent from the tele- 
caster before relaying programs to private sub- 
scribers. 


City Inventors at Work 

Hollywood, Florida, uses two pieces of special 
equipment prepared by employees of the city 
garage for special jobs. A small trailer, the ‘“Mo- 
tor Toter,” brings disabled motorcycles back to 
the garage. Previously the job required a crane 
and truck or several men in a pickup truck. Now 
two men can run the motorcycle up on the trailer. 
The second machine, the ‘“‘Hedge Hog,” is made 
of frayed ends of cable attached to pieces of angle 
iron and is used to unplug sewer lines clogged 
with debris. It supplements the work of a scoop 
bucket. Both pieces of equipment were fabricated 
from odds and ends found at the garage. 


College Enrollment Plans 


The educational status and college plans of 
young people were covered in a study conducted 
by the Bureau of the Census and the Economic 
Research Seryice of the Department of Agricul- 
ture (see City Hall Bookshelf). The survey cov- 
ered high school seniors, college students, and 
persons 16 to 24 years old not enrolled in school. 
Majors in engineering and business accounted 
for 40.8 per cent of all men enrolled in colleges 
and universities in October, 1959—20.9 and 19.9 
per cent, respectively. Proportions of male stu- 
dents majoring in other areas were: education, 
9.8; biological sciences, 9.6; humanities, 8.2; 
social sciences, 7.8; physical sciences, 5.5; other, 
13.9; undecided, 3.2; and not reporting, 1.2. 
Other highlights of the study were: about half of 
all nonfarm high school seniors but only about 
one-third of all farm seniors reported definite 
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plans to attend college; about 25 per cent of all 
males who planned to attend college were to 
major in engineering and 22 per cent of all fe- 
males named education as their major field of 
college study; about six out of 10 college students 
reported they were receiving some financial sup- 
port from their parents; and about 20 per cent of 
those high school graduates who never attended 
college reported “lack of money” as a reason for 
not attending. 


Community Improvements 


The Hyde Park-Kenwood Community Con- 
ference, a citizens organization in one of Chi- 
cago’s large rehabilitation areas, has prepared a 
booklet on landscaping small urban parking lots. 
It describes the principles and purposes of land- 
scaping, legal requirements, and design and lists 
plant material that will grow in the area. The 
booklet was prepared because of a lack of ma- 
terial on the subject and because the Conference 
wanted to insure that parking lots would be as 
... Royal 
Palm Beach, Florida, recently sponsored a com- 


attractive as the surrounding areas. 


munity beautification contest over a period of six 
months. Awards were given each month followed 
by a grand prize for general appearance of the 
home area, landscaping, and lawn appearance. 
A poster contest was sponsored in the elementary 
schools as well as an essay contest for adults. 


Extends Rail Commuter Service 

Philadelphia and four adjoining counties— 
Bucks, Chester, Delaware and Montgomery— 
have agreed to extend the city’s subsidized com- 
muter railroad service. The first extension will be 
made to Montgomery County and parts of Bucks 
County on the North Penn branch of the Reading 
Railroad. Extensions will be made later on under 
lines operated by the Pennsylvania and Reading 
Railroads. The entire program is supervised 
through a nonprofit corporation, the Passenger 
Service Improvement Corporation of Philadel- 
phia, organized by the city government, two 
railroad companies, and a number of railroad 
unions (see PuBLic MANAGEMENT, March, 1960, 
p. 63). The city government and the four coun- 
ties all will participate financially in the subsidies 
needed for commuter service. The program is 
being undertaken together with the development 
of feeder bus lines and highways in an over-all 
regional transportation plan. 
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Training Activities 

Twenty-six San Diego County department 
heads completed an executive-management de- 
velopment course recently. The program con- 
sisted of 12 seminars conducted by a moderator 
with consultants from industry, government, and 
universities. The county board has authorized 
funds for another management development 
course for assistant department heads and ad- 
ministrative assistants. ... Thirty-three key su- 
pervisors in Phoenix, Arizona, have completed a 
course in supervisory techniques. The course, de- 
veloped jointly by the personnel department and 
the department of research and budget, consists 
of five three-hour sessions with emphasis on gen- 
eral management and personnel policies, regula- 
tions, and procedures. This pilot group will assist 
in future supervisory training, with all employees 
below department and division head levels par- 
ticipating. 


To Strengthen Town Affiliations 


Four recommendations on the conduct of the 
town affiliation program were adopted at the 
recent World Conference of Local Governments. 
The recommendations were that: (1) the Interna- 
tional Union of Local Authorities act as a world 
clearinghouse for town affiliation requests; (2) 
local informational media be encouraged to give 
frequent coverage to the program and that they 
become involved by exchange of reporters and 
columns; (3) an international registry of munici- 
pal skills be maintained by IULA under the 
auspices of the UN Technical Assistance Pro- 
gram; and (4) large municipalities—those with a 
population of more than 100,000—should assign 
an Official specifically to the task of international 
relations correspondence and foreign liaison. 
Fifty-five countries were represented at the con- 
ference. 


Lawyers in Classified Service 


San Bernardino County, California, has de- 
veloped a classification system for lawyers em- 
ployed by the county. This system applies to trial 
lawyers for the county attorney, district attorney, 
and public defender’s offices. Under the system, 
advancement and retention is contingent upon a 
“good” or “superior’’ rating. Beginning attorneys 
with no experience are either promoted or their 
services terminated at the end of one year. An 
attorney with two years’ experience when hired 
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will be terminated at the end of another two 
years if he is not promoted. An attorney may 
reach the top step in a minimum of five years or a 
maximum ofseven years. There are an additional 
one or two ranges listed in the classification and 
pay plan which may be paid upon recommenda- 
tion of the department head and the personnel 
director, if approved by the county board of 
supervisors, for outstanding work. 


Regulates Food Storage 

Webster Groves, Missouri (28,990), has adopt- 
ed an ordinance regulating the handling, storage, 
sale, and dispensing of frozen food products. It 
requires that all frozen foods stored or displayed 
for sale shall be maintained at a storage tempera- 
ture of —10 degrees Fahrenheit or lower except 
during defrost cycles of less than five hours; 
that all storage facilities shall be equipped with 
accurate and reliable thermometers and tem- 
perature controls; and that frozen foods be 
stacked or kept below the frost line indicated on 
the storage facility. Sale of frozen foods which 
have thawed is illegal under the ordinance. 


Financial Advice for Cities 

The Michigan Municipal League has estab- 
lished the Financial Consulting Service to assist 
member cities on financing public improvements 
To be headquartered in Lansing, the service will 
provide counseling on problems ranging from 
methods of bond financing through delivery of 
securities to the investment banker. The service 
will also prepare a prospectus for the city and 
provide advice on the timing of the bond sale, 
preparation of a debt retirement schedule, and 
securing the best possible credit ratings. The ser- 
vice will also be a clearinghouse for financial in- 
formation about Michigan cities. 


Cemetery Finances Studied 

An extensive survey of municipal cemetery 
operations in Minnesota indicates that most 
operate at a deficit. The survey by the Minne- 
sota Municipal League indicated that only seven 
out of 103 municipalities were operating their 
cemeteries in a financially self-sustaining manner. 
Typically, the city council has to appropriate 
money from the general fund for cemetery opera- 


tion. The League reported that most municipali- 


ties do not operate their cemeteries with the ex- 
press purpose ofsubsidizing a public service facility. 
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Cited as factors in the chronic deficits were: poor 
cost accounting techniques; poorly constructed 
relationships between cost and rate charges, par- 
ticularly those which include perpetual care; 
and identical rates for residents and nonresidents 
who do not pay taxes to support the deficit. The 
survey showed that 25 of the reporting cities 
operate their cemeteries under a separate ceme- 
tery board. 


At Home at the Firehouse 

A 20-week cooking and baking course for fire- 
man—believed to be the first of its kind in the 
nation —was set up recently in a Miami, Florida, 
vocational school. Tailored to meet the require- 
ments of firemen on 24-hour shifts, the 60-hour 
course is devoted to planning proper diets, food 
purchasing on a budget, and instruction and 
practice in cooking and baking. Two firemen 
pioneered the course by enlisting “‘volunteer” 
students from each of the 45 swing shifts at the 
15 fire stations throughout the city. Fire Chief 
N. L. Wheeler, believing that proper meals would 
benefit not only the men but the whole depart- 
ment, agreed to let the men participate during 
“on-duty” hours, with the understanding that 
they would respond to all fire calls received by 
their stations. 


Establishes Traffic Department 


San Antonio, Texas, has established a new de- 
partment of traffic and transportation. Formerly 
a division in the department of public works, the 
new department will provide over-all transporta- 
tion planning, design, and traffic engineering 
services. The department will work from head- 
quarters in the city hall and branch offices in 
three service centers located in outlying portions 
of the city. Dubbed “‘junior city halls” by the 
newspapers, each center is a self-contained unit 
for providing all municipal services for about 
200,000 people in an area of 40 to 50 square 
miles. The centers were established to provide 
better and closer municipal service for the entire 
600,000 population spread out over 160 square 
miles. The department will have a traffic engineer 
in each service center. At headquarters the divi- 
sion of planning and design will work on special 
studies and provide assistance to the branch of- 
fices. 
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Snow Removal Ordinance 

Berlin, Wisconsin, (5,000) has adopted a snow 
removal ordinance whichrequireslarge-lot owners 
to pay for municipal snow removal. Previously 
snow from filling stations and supermarket park- 
ing lots was pushed into the street, causing con- 
siderable difficulty for snow removal forces. Un- 
der the ordinance, the property owner desiring 
removal service must enter into a contract with 
the city. The minimum charge is $10 for each 
section of 2,000 square feet or less plus $2.50 for 
each additional 500 square feet over the mini- 
mum. The owner at his own cost must pile the 
snow on his property or in the street at the direc- 
tion of the public works director. The League of 
Wisconsin Municipalities has adopted the Berlin 
ordinance as a model for its members. 


Keeps School Accounts 

Lake Forest, Illinois, is now providing ac- 
counting services for the separate school district 
serving the community. The school’s accounting 
system has been designed to fit into the city’s 
integrated data processing system, which uses 
an accounting machine intercoupled with a card 
punch. Punched cards are processed by a service 
bureau. Accounting for all quasi-independent 
boards and commissions is now performed under 
the city’s IDP system.... Ithaca, New York, 
has contracted with the local board of education 
to use their data processing equipment for the 
preparation of city payrolls. The two govern- 
ments plan to expand the contract later to include 
tax rolls, budgetary accounting, and other pro- 
cedures. 


Issues Explanatory Bulletins 
Departmental interpretation bulletins are used 
in Fresno, California, to provide explanation of 
ordinances affecting large groups of people. The 
program was started in the spring to provide 
guides for persons and organizations representing 
trades, occupations, and businesses. The city at- 
torney has issued bulletins interpreting the per- 
sonnel ordinance; the director of public works has 
issued interpretations on an ordinance for city 
street improvements; and the fire marshal is 
completing a detailed interpretation of a new 
abatement commercial 

properties in the central business district. 


ordinance involving 
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Performance Appraisal and 
Executive Morale 


OST executives don’t like to conduct ap- 
M praisal interviews, especially for other 
executive and managerial employees. Unless 
executive appraisals are handled carefully, they 
are certain to have a seriously detrimental effect 
on executive morale. Some suggestions can be 
offered for appraisal interviews: 

1. Know yourself with respect to your own 
abilities and limitations so you can calmly and 
realistically appraise others. 

2. Know the job and the expectations that 
you and your subordinate both have for the work. 

3. Know the man being appraised—his po- 
tential as well as his shortcomings. « 

4. Listen to the subordinate’s problems and 
explanations. 

5. Be willing to accept errors where improve- 
ment has been made. If the work is not satisfac- 
tory, and there is no prospect for improvement, 
do not prolong the agony. Transfer the man or 
fire him. 

6. Don’t hold back criticism. The discussion 
might follow this sequence: first, the subordinate’s 
weaknesses; second, his strengths; third, the fu- 
ture. 

Criticize constructively—that is, be specific, 
relate the criticism to the job, and be factual. 

8. Avoid criticism or comment on personal 
problems. If such problems interfere with his 
work, see that he gets professional counseling. 

9. Don’t overstress promotional opportuni- 
ties. Give sufficient attention to growth on the 
present job. 

10. Don’t demand compliance in unimportant 
and superficial areas at the expense of the major 
jobs to be done. 

11. Agree on goals for the job. 

12. Reach agreement on a timetable for major 
tasks and projects to be accomplished during the 
next six months or one year. 

An executive will get maximum return from 
performance appraisals when he handles them 
in a frank and judicial manner.—‘‘ Performance 
Appraisal and Executive Morale.’ By Mortimer 
R. Feinberg. Management Review, published by the 
American Management Association, June, 1961. 


A Place for the Individual 
in the Organization 
USINESS is gradually making a change 
B from conformity to constructive noncon- 
formity. Adjustment to the group, avoidance of 
conflict, and other virtues of the “‘organization 
man” are gradually giving way. 

In some organizations a new tolerance—even 
encouragement—is seen for creative and non- 
conforming individuals. This reflects growing 
realization of the need for more vitality in the 
organization itself. How to live and cope with 
change and how to create change have become 
crucial questions, and enterprise and initiative 
must be encouraged for organizational survival. 
Many companies are trying to revamp their sys- 
tems to reduce conformity. They provide more 
autonomy and encourage self-reliance. Some 
steps being taken include the following: 

1. Encourage constructive nonconformity. 

2. Allow as many individuals as practical to 
take part in decision-making and planning. 

3. Provide personal recognition for accom- 
plishment, including adequate, concrete rewards. 

4. Allow to 
guide their own work. 


more freedom for individuals 

5. Keep the organization flexible to cope with 
change and new problems. 

6. Encourage interchange of information and 
opinion among groups and individuals. 

7. Seek out and encourage those with special 
talents and aptitudes. 

8. Provide tangible rewards and special in- 
centives for excellent work and extra effort 

9. Lead and inspire by suggestion and indirect 
persuasion, rather than by detailed specifications. 

10. Provide opportunity for a variety of ex- 
perience and change. 

11. Recognize differences in people, their 
strengths and weaknesses. 

Not every man need turn in his grey flannel 
suit, but most will work more willingly and effec- 
tively in a climate that permits them to be active 
individuals rather than passive members of a 
group.—‘The Shine on the Grey Flannel Suit.” 
By Eugene Raudsepp. Management Review, Pub- 
lished by the American Management Associa- 
tion, July, 1961. 
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ADMINISTRATION OF CoMMUNITY HEALTH SER- 
vices. International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 1961. 
560pp. $7.50 (See p. 229.) 


Automatic Data Processinc: Its APPLICATION 
TO URBAN PLaNnninc. Richard D. Duke, edi- 
tor. Institute for Community Development 
and Services, Michigan State University, East 
Lansing. 1961. 114pp. $2. 

CapITAL IMPROVEMENTS PROGRAMMING. By Paul 
A. Pfretzschner. Bureau of Community De- 
velopment, Pennsylvania Department of Com- 
merce, Harrisburg. 1961. 51pp. 


A Cueck List ror DeTERMINING Dest PoLicy. 
By Edward B. Mikrut. Municipal Finance 
Officers 1313 East 60 Street, 

1961. 4pp. 50 cents. 


Association, 
Chicago 37. 


City Prosiems or 1961: ANNUAL PROCEEDINGS 
OF THE UNITED STATES CONFERENCE OF May- 
ors. The Conference, 1707 H Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 1961. 149pp. $2.50. 


CoMPENDIUM OF CiTy GOVERNMENT FINANCES IN 
1960. Bureau of the Census. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 1961. 
84pp. 45 cents. (See p. 229.) 


Dry CLEANING PLAnts. National Fire Protection 
Association, 60 Batterymarch Street, Boston 
10. 1961. 32pp. 60 cents. (Revised to cover 
self-service establishments.) 


CoLLEGE PLANS AND OCCUPATIONAL STATUS OF 
FARM AND NONFARM YOUTHS: OcToBER, 1959. 
Bureau of the Census, Washington 25, D.C. 
1961. 33pp. 50 cents. (See p. 235.) 


EXPLORING THE METROPOLITAN COMMUNITY. 
John C. Bollens, editor. University of Cali- 
fornia Press, Berkeley 4. 1961. 492pp. $7.50. 
(Findings and methods employed in St. Louis 
survey.) 


FINANCING Pusiic Neeps: A MANUAL FOR STATE 
AND MounicipaL FiscaL Orricers. Corporate 
Trust Division, Bankers Trust Company, 16 
Wall Street, New York 15. 1961. 54pp. (Covers 
credit ratings, preparations for bond issues, 


servicing bonds, use of consultants, and other 
aspects of issuing bonds.) 


GOVERNMENTAL STRUCTURE, ORGANIZATION, AND 

PLANNING IN METROPOLITAN AREAS: SuG- 
GESTED AcTION By LOCAL, STATE, AND Na- 
TIONAL GOVERNMENTS. Advisory Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 1961. 
83pp. (Reviewed in Pusiic MANAGEMENT, 
July, 1961, pp. 154-55.) 


Tue NATION AND Its OLDER PEopLE: REPORT 
OF THE WuitrE House CONFERENCE ON AGING. 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.C. 1961. 333pp. $1.25. 


PROPERTY TAXATION AND URBAN DEVELOPMENT. 
By Mary Rawson. Urban Land Institute, 
1200 Eighteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. 1961. 54pp. $1. 


Pusiic FINANCE—NEEDS, SOURCES, AND UTILIZA- 
TION. National Bureau of Economic Research. 
Princeton University Press, Princeton, New 
Jersey. 1961. 512pp. $10. 

Tue Sanitary Fitt Metuop or Reruse Dts- 

PosAL. American City Magazine, 470 Park 

Avenue South, New York 16. 1961. 48pp. $1. 


CoNnvVENTION: A 
MANUAL ON ITs PLANNING, ORGANIZATION, 
AND OPERATION. Prepared by John P. 
Wheeler, Jr. National Municipal League, 47 
East 68 Street, New York 21. 1961. 78pp. 
$2.50. (First of five-part series on improving 
state constitutions.) 


Tue State CONSTITUTIONAL 


Tue Tasks or Locat Autuorities IN DEVELOP- 
MENT AREAS. International Union of Local 
Authorities, 5 Paleisstraat, The Hague, Neth- 
erlands. 1961. 80pp. $3.16. (Proceedings of 
Tel Aviv Congress held November 16-23, 
1960.) 


VenicLe Trarric Law. By Edward C. Fisher. 
Traffic Institute, 
1804 Hinman Avenue, 
1961. 503pp. $10. 


Northwestern University, 


Evanston, Illinois. 
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BLACK & VEATCH 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
1500 Meadow Lake Pkwy., Kansas City 14, Mo. 
Water Supply Purification and Distribution; 
Electric Lighting and Power Generation, Trans- 
mission and Distribution; Sewerage and Sewage 
Disposal; Gas Valuations, Special Investigations 
and Reports 


GRIFFENHAGEN-KROEGER, INC. 


Management Consultants—Personnel Services 


Administrative Improvement Programs « Budget 
Planning and Control « Job Classification and 
Salary Plans « Purchasing and Inventory Con- 
trol « Complete Personnel Testing Service 
64 Pine Street « San Francisco 
Los Angeles Chicago New York 
Philadelphia Washington, D.C. Portland, Ore. 





JAMES O. YARGER and ASSOCIATES 
PERSONNEL & MANAGEMENT SERVICES 
Administrative and Fiscal Surveys * Position 
Classification and Salary Plans « Retirement 
Systems ¢ Personnel Ordinances & Regulations 
An experienced senior staff for your use 


309 Walnut St., Falls Church, Virginia 


BURNS & McDONNELL 


Engineers—Architects—Consultants 


4600 E. 63rd Street Trafficway 
Kansas City 41, Missouri 





LADISLAS SEGOE & ASSOCIATES 


City Planners—Consulting Engineers 
Comprehensive City Plans « Zoning Plans, Or- 
dinances and Expert Testimony « Traffic, Trans- 
it, Transportation Studies « Housing Surveys « 

Urban Redevelopment & Housing Projects 

811-812 Gwynne Bldg. « Cincinnati 2 


GREELEY & HANSEN 
Engineers 


Water Supply, Water Purification, Sewerage, 
Sewage Treatment, Flood Control, Drainage, 
Refuse Disposal 


14 East Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4 





J. L. JACOBS & COMPANY 


MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS AND 
ENGINEERS 
Surveys—Reports—Installations 
Organization « Procedure « Budgetary Controls 
Property Valuation and Tax Equalization 
Job Evaluation « Classification « Salary Plans 
Fringe Area Problems « Facilities 
53 West Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4 


S. R. DeBOER & CO. 


Planning Consultants 


City and County master plans—Trade Territory 
surveys—Street plans—Zoning—Park and Rec- 
reation plans—School plans—Public Buildings 
Redevelopment—Subdivisions 
Shopping Districts 
Consultations and Lectures 
515 E. Iliff Ave. Denver 10, Colorado 





BARTON-ASCHMAN ASSOCIATES, Inc. 
City Planners—Consulting Engineers 

General Consultation: Planning, Renewal, Traffic 

and Transportation Programs 

Municipal and County Highway Planning 

Parking Plans and Programs 

Project Planning and Design: Business, Industrial, 

Housing and Campus Districts 


600 Davis Street 


Evanston, Illinois 


C. H. HOPER & COMPANY 
UTILITIES ENGINEERS 
Electric—Gas—T elephone—W ater—Sewer 


Rate Studies + Financial and Economic Analyses + 
Planning * Feasibility Reports » Design + Valuations 
* Organization and Management Studies 


818 Seventeenth Street . Denver 2, Colo. 








LEE ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Public Administration Consultants 
An experienced staff of public administration 
specialists available for surveys and installations, 
JOHNSTON BLDG., CHARLOTTE 
CANDLER BLDG., ATLANTA 








RAMP CONSULTING SERVICES, INC. 
Parking Programs ° Feasibility Studies 


RAMP ENGINEERING ASSOCIATES 
* Engineering and Design Services * 
2 West 46th Street New York 36, N.Y. 





PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION SERVICE 
CONSULTING—RESEARCH—PUBLISHING 
Consultants to Cities and Other Public Jurisdictions 
Surveys and Installations 
Organization, finance, personnel and all other fields of public administration 
at all levels of government 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


1313 E. 60TH ST., CHICAGO 37, ILL. 


SAN FRANCISCO 








MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SERVICE 
A Service by Mail to Cities at an Annual Subscription Fee Based on Population 


Includes prompt replies to specific inquiries, special monthly 
reports, Public Management and The Municipal Year Book 


INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 East 60th Street 


Chicago 37, Illinois 








WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, PLEASE MENTION PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 
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MANAGEMENT INFORMATION 
SERVICE 


Consulting Service by Mail for Local Governments 


1,J00 CITIES RECEIVE 


® Monthly reports on current problems: 
Subjects of Recent Reports 


Towing Service Regulations Police Manuals 
Building Code Revision Sewer Financing 
City Hall Construction Urban Transit 
Employee Health and Safety Programs 
e Prompt, personal replies to inquiries 


® Copies of latest Municipal Year Book 


® Subscriptions to Public Management 


Annual subscription fee based on size of city 


Write today for further information 


THE INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 East 60th Street Chicago 37, Illinois 














PUBLIC MANAGEMENT ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS 
1313 E. 60th St. POSTAGE-PAID MATTER AT 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
CHICAGO 37, ILL. 


* * 








Return Postage Guaranteed 


University Microfilms 
Eugene B. Power 

313 N. First Street 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 





Announcing a New Training Book 


ADMINISTRATION OF COMMUNITY 
HEALTH SERVICES 


® Written for city managers, health officers, and other administrators. 


® Covers organization, management, finance, personnel, and diversified 
health programs. 


® Includes figures, tables, bibliography, and index. 
® Write for information on in-service training by correspondence for individ- 


vals and groups. 


560 pages Now Available $7.50 





THE INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 East 60th Street Chicago 37, Illinois 

















